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tenacious in his enmities, and in spite of a mediocre standard
of culture, to be possessed of clear and sane judgment.

From 1842 onwards Disraeli was assiduous in his cultiva-
tion of Lord George Bentinck's company. Between this
open-air man who rarely opened a book, and the slightly
effeminate writer whom a sense of duty occasionally forced
to mount a horse, friendship ^ould have seemed difficult.
But, from the force of contrast no doubt, Disraeli was
irresistibly attracted by all such magnificent and well-
weathered beings. He himself was painfully conscious of the
almost morbid currents of his own sensibility, and for that
very reason admired this splendid lack of self-consciousness.
His friendship for Lord George had even led him into taking
a share with him in a thoroughbred filly, Kitty by name, the
foal of a Derby winner. The trainer, John Kent, cast a
doubting eye on this strange, pale man who walked through
the stables with awkward precautions and talked of horses in
a profane tongue. He fancied that he could see that this odd
visitor was feigning an interest in matters of the Turf which
he did not really feel, and that, so far from letting himself
be converted by Lord George to the religion of racing, he
was seeking to win his lordship over to that of politics.
Sometimes in the evenings, when the trainer came to report
on the day's gallops, he would find his master and his
master's friend seated before the fire, turning over blue-
books. Lord George would pass a hand wearily over his
eyes, and John Kent would leave the room with a sense of
gloomy foreboding.

On the day when Sir Robert Peel announced his change
of front, Lord George Bentinck emerged from his silence
like a lion from its lair. He had an inborn horror of dis-
loyalty, and he showed himself most ardent of all in calling
for the instant formation of a Protectionist party. Disraeli
immediately asked him to act as leader of this in the
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